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weave cotton and silk cloths, chiefly, however, for home use and not for sale. Silk is obtained from three kinds of worms, eri (Attacus rtdni\ mugd (Antheraea assama), and pat (Bombyx textor). 'The eri worm is usually fed on the castor-oil plant (Ricinus communis), the muga on the sum-tree (Machilus odoratissimd)^ and the pat on the mulberry-tree (Morus indica). A fine white kind of thread, which is much valued; is obtained by feeding the muga worm on the chapa (Magnolia Griffithit] and the mezankuri (Tetranthera polyanthd).- Silk cloth is still very largely worn by men and women alike, but is being gradually ousted by European cotton goods. Mugd silk is produced in large quantities, but pat is comparatively rare. Brass vessels are usually hammered out by Morias, a degraded caste of Muhammadans; those made of bell-metal are cast by Assamese Hindus. Neither metal nor earthen vessels are, however, produced in sufficient quantities to meet the local demand, and a further supply is imported from Bengal. The jewellery consists of lockets, ear-rings, and bracelets, which are often tastefully enamelled and set with garnets or false rubies. The goldsmiths are a degraded section of the Kalita caste, most of whom live in the neighbourhood of Jorhat. Mustard oil and raw molasses are also manufactured, but not on any very extensive scale. European capital is invested in two saw-mills, which in 1904 employed in workmen. The out-turn consists almost entirely of tea boxes.
The exports of the District include cotton, mustard-seed, canes, and hides ; but the only article of any importance is tea. The chief imports are rice, gram, and other kinds of grain, piece-goods, salt, kerosene and other oils, and iron and hardware. The Brahmaputra and the Assam-Bengal Railway are the main channels of external trade. The chief centres of commerce are the three subdivisional towns, but the tea industry tends to decentralization. On every garden there is a shop, where the cooly can purchase almost everything that he requires; and local supplies are obtained from the numerous weekly markets held in different parts of the District. The most important of these are at NAZIRA, about 9 miles south-east of Sibsagar, and at Mariani and Titabar in the Jorhat subdivision. The Assamese themselves have no taste for business, and almost the whole of the external trade is in the hands of Marwari merchants, known as Kayahs, who amass considerable wealth. Each town also contains a few shops, where furniture, hardware, and haberdashery are sold by Muhammadan traders from Bengal. Cotton is grown by the Mikirs and Nagas, who barter it for salt and other commodities with the Marwaris of Golaghat.
The Assam-Bengal Railway runs through the southern part of the District from Dimapur to Barhat, and at Mariani and Titabar meets a light railway, which runs from those places, via Jorhat, to Kakilamukh